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BEMABK3 ON AMERICAN AST. 

The susceptibility, the tastes, and the 
genius which enable a people to enjoy the 
Fine Arts, and to excel in them, have been 
denied 10 the Anglo-Americans, not only 
by the European talkers, but by European 
thinkers. The assertion of our obtuseuess 
and inefficiency in this respect, has been 
ignorantly and presumptuously set forth by 
some persons, merely to fill up the measure 
of our condemnation. Others have ar- 
rived at the same conclusion, after examin- 
ing our political and social character, after 
investigating our exploits and testing our 
capacities. They admit that we trade with 
enterprise and skill, that we build ships 
cunningly and sail them well, that we have 
a quick and far-sighted apprehension of the 
value of territory, thaD we make whole- 
some homespun laws for its government, 
and that we tight hard when molested in 
any of these homely exercises of our ability; 
but they assert that there is a stubborn, 
anti-poetical tendency in all we do, or say, 
or think; they attribute our very excel- 
lence in the ordinary business of life, to 
causes which must prevent our develop- 
ment, as artists. 

. , Enjoying the accumulated result of the 
thought and labor of centuries, Europe has 
witnessed our struggles with the hardships 
,of an untamed continent, and the disad- 
vantages of colonial relations, with but a 
. partial appreciation of what we aim at, with 
but an imperfect knowledge of what we 
.have done. Seeing us intently occupied 
during several generations in felling forests, 
in building towns, and constructing roads, 
she thence formed a theory that we are 
good for nothing except these pioneer ef- 
forts. She taunted us, because there were 
no statues or frescoes in our log-cabins; 
site pronounced us unmusical, because we 
did not sit down in the swamp, with an In- 
dian on one side, and a rattlesnake on the 
. other, to play the violin. That she should 
triumph over the deliciencies of a people 
who had set the example of revolt and re- 
publicanism, was natural ; but the reason 
"which she assigned for those deficiencies 
was not the true reason. She argued with 
the depth and the sagacity of a philosopher 
who should conclude, from seeing an infant 
imbibe with eagerness its first aliment, that 
its whole life would be occupied in similar 
absorption. 

Sir Walter Scott, rank tory as he was,' 
showed more good sense, when, in recom- 
mencing an American book to Miss Edge- 
worth, he accounted for such a phenome- 
non, by saying, '• that people once possessed 
of a three-legged stool, soon contrive to 
make an easy chair." Humble as the 
phrase is, we here perceive an expectation 
on his parr, that the energies now exercised 
in laying the foundations of a mighty em- 
pire, would in due time rear the stately 
columns of civilization, and crown the edi- 
fice with the entablature of letters and of 
arts. Remembering that one leg of the 
American stool was planted in Maine, a 
second in Florida, and the third at the base 
of the Rocky Mountains, he could scarce 
expect that the chair would become an easy 
one in a half-century. . 

It is true, that before the Declaration of 
Independence, Oopley had in Boston formed 
a'style' of portrait which filled Sir- Joshua 
Reynolds with astonishment; and that 



West, breaking through the bar of Quaker 
prohibition, and conquering the prejudice i 
against a provincial aspirant, had taken a 
liiffli rank in the highest walk of art in 
London. Stuart, Trumbull, Alston, Moive, 
Le.-)ie, Newton, followed in quick succes- 
sion, while Vanderlyn won eolden opinions 
at Rome, and bore away high honors at 
Paris. So far were the citizens of the Re- 
public from showing a want of capacity for 
ait, that we may safely affirm, that the bent 
of their genius was rather peculiarly in 
that direction, since the first burins ot Eu- 
rope were employed in the service of the 
American pencil, before Irving had writ- 
ten, and while Cooper was yet a child. 
That England, with these facts before her, 
should have accustd us of obtuseness in 
regard to art, and that we should have 
pleaded guilty to the charge, furnishes the 
strongest proof of her disposition to under- 
rate our intellectual powers, and of our own 
ultra docility and want of self-reliance. 

Noo many years since, one of the illus- 
trious and good men of America exclaimed 
in addressing the nation : 

" Kxcudent alii mottius spirnntia aera, 
Credo equidem ; vivos ducent de luarmore voltus !" 

Since that period Art has received a new 
impulse among us. Artists have arisen in 
numbers; the public gives its attention to 
their productions; their labors are liberally 
rewarded. It. seems now admitted that 
wealth and cultivation are destined to yield 
in America the same fruits that they have 
given in Italy, in Spain, in France, Ger- 
many and England. It seems now admit- 
ted that there is no anomalous defect in 
our mental endowments ; that the same 
powers displayed in clearing the forest and 
tilling the farm, will trim the garden. It 
seems clear that we were destined to 
have a school of Art. It becomes a mat- 
ter of importance to decide how the 
youth who devote themselves to these 
studies are to acquire the rudiments of 
imitation, and what influences are to be 
made to act upon them. This question 
seemed at one time to have been decided. 
The friends of Art. in America looked to 
Europe for an example, and with the natu- 
ral assumption that experience had made 
the old world wise in what relates to the 
Fine Arts, determined upon forming aca- 
demies as the more refined nationsof the 
continent have ended by doing. We might 
as well have proposed a national church 
establishment. That the youth must be 
taught is char — but in framing an institu- 
tion for that object, if we look to countries 
grown old in European systems, it must be 
for warning rather than example. "We 
speak from long experience and much ob- 
servation of European academies. We en- 
tertain the highest respect for the profes- 
sional ability and for the personal charac- 
ter of ^ the gentlemen who preside over 
those institutions. Nay, it is our convic- 
tion of their capacity and of their indi- 
vidual willingness to impart knowledge, 
which forces upon us the opinion of the 
rottenness of the systems of which they are 
the instruments. 

De Tocqueville remarks upon the British 
aristocracy, that, notwithstanding their sa- 
gacity as a body, and their integrity and 
high-toned character as individuals, they 
have gradually., absorbed .everything and 
left the people nothing ; while he declares 



the American eirqjloyes, though they are 
sometimes defaulters and dishonest, yet, 
after all, get little beyond their dues, aiid 
are obliged to sacrifice both reputation and 
self-respect in order to obtain that little. 
Those who direct the academies of Fine 
Arts in Europe, are prone to take an ad- 
vantage of their po.-ition analogous to that 
enjoyed by the aforesaid aristocracy. As 
the latter come to regard the mass as;a 
flock to be fed, and defended, and cherish- 
ed, for the sake of their wool and mutton, 
so the former are not slow to ii:ake a baud 
of educandi the basis of a hierarchy. Sys- 
tems and manner soon usurp the place of 
sound precept. Faith is insisted on rather 
than works. The pupils are required to be 
not. only docile but submissive. They are 
not free. 

To minds once opened to the light of 
knowledge, an adept may speak in masses, 
and the seed will fall on good ground ; but 
to awaken a dormant soul, to impart first 
principles, to watch the budding of the 
germ of rare talent, requires a contact and 
relations such as no professor can have 
with a class, such as few men can have 
with any boy. If Europe must furnish a 
model of artistical tuition, let us go at once 
to the records of the great, age of Art in 
Italy, and we shall there learn that Michael 
Angelo and Raphael, and their teachers 
also, were formed without any of the cum- 
brous machinery and mill-horse discipline 
of a modern academy. They were instruc- 
ted, it is true ; they were apprenticed to 
painters. Instead of passively listening to 
an experienced proficient merely, they dis- 
ctts-ed with their fellow students the merits 
of different works, the advantages of rival 
methods, the choice between contradictory 
authorities. They formed one another.. 
Sympathy warmed them, opposition streng- 
thened, and emulation spurred them on. 
In these latter days, classes of boys toil 
through the rudiments under the eye of 
men who are themselves aspirants for the 
public favor, and who, deriving no benefit, 
as masters from their apprentices, from the 
proficiency of the lads, look upon every 
clever graduate as a stumbling-block in 
their own way. Hence their system of 
stupefying discipline, their tying down the 
pupil to mere mauual execution, their si- 
lence in regard to principles, their cold 
reception of all attempts to invent. To 
chill in others the effort to acquire is in 
them the instinctive action of a wish to re- 
tain. "Well do we remember the expression 
of face and the tone of voice with which 
one of these bashaws of an European aca- 
demy once received our praise of the labors 
of a man grown grey in the practice of his 
Art, but who, though his works were 
known and admired at Naples and Peters- 
burgh, at London and Vienna, had not yet 
won from the powers that were his exequa- 
tur — " Yes, sir, yes ! clever boy, sir! pro- 
mises well!" 

The president and the professors of an 
Academy are regarded by the public as, of 
course, at the head of their respective pro- 
fessions. Their works are models, their 
opinions give the law. The youth are 
awed and dazzled by their tides and their 
fame; the man of genius finds them arrayed 
in solid phalanx to combat his claim. In 
those countries where a court bestows all 
encouragement, it is found easy to keep 
from those in power all knowledge of a 
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dtingerous upstart talent. How far this 
mischievous influence c:in be carried may 
be gathered from the position in wliich Sir 
Joshua Reynolds and his court managed to 
keep men "like Wilson and Gainsborough. 
He who sees the productions of these men 
in company wiih those of their contempo- 
raries, and" who remembers the impression 
•which Sir Joshua's writings had conveyed 
of their standing as 'artists, will perceive 
with surprise that they were not the vic- 
tims of any overt act of misrepresentation, 
but that thev were quietly and gently 
praised out of the rank due to them into 
an inferior one, by a union of real talent, 
constituted influence,, and a sly, cool, con- 
sistent management. 

Many of the ablest painters and sculptors 
of Europe have expressed to us directly 
and frankly the opinion that Academies, 
furnished though they be with all the 
means to form the eye, the hand and the 
mind of the pupil, are positively hindrances 
instead of helps to Art. 

The great element of execution, whether 
in painting or in sculpture, is imitation. 
This is the language of' Art. Almost all 
clever boys can learn this to a degree far 
beyond what is supposed. That objects 
be placed before them calculated to attract 
their attention and teach them the rules of 
proportion, while they educate the eye to 
form and color, no one will dispute; but 
the insisting upon a routine, the depriving 
them of all choice or volition, the giving a 
false preference to readiness of hand over 
power of thought, all these are great evils, 
and we fully believe that they fall with a 
withering force on those minds especially 
whose nourishment and guidance they were 
intended to secure — we mean on those, 
minds which are filled with a strong yearn- 
ing alter excellence; warm sympathies, 
quick, delicate, and (lice perceptions, strong 
will and a proud consciousness of creative 
power of mind, joined to diffidence of their 
capacity to bring into action the energies 
they feel within them. The paltry prizes 
offered for the best performances seldom 
rouse men of this order ; they may create 
in such souls an unamiable contempt for 
their unsuccessful competitors; they may 
give to successful mediocrity inflated hopes, 
a false estimate of its own powers. As a 
substantial help they are worthless even to 
the tyro who wins them. 

Leonardo da Vinci coiled a rope in his 
studio, and drew from it, with the subtlest 
outline and the most elaborate study' of 
light and shade. " Behold ! " said he, " my 
academy !" He meant to show that the 
elements of Art can be learned without the 
pompous array of the antique school or the 
lectures of the professor. Few will be 
tempted to follow his example; but even 
that were far better than a routine of in- 
struction which, after years of drudgery 
and labor, sends forth the genius and the 
blockhead so nearly on a level with each 
other, the one manacled with precepts, the 
other armed with them at all points. 

The above reflections have been drawn 
from us by the oft-repeated expressions of 
regret, which we have listened to, " that 
from the constitution of our society, and 
the nature 8f our institutions, no influences 
can be brought to bear upon Art with the 
vivifying power of court patronage." We 
fully and firmly believe that. these institu- 
tions are more favorable to a natural, 



healthful growth of Art than any hot-bed 
culture whatever. We cannot (as did Na- 
poleon) make, by a few imperial edicts, an 
army of battle painters, a hierarchy of 
drum-and-fit'e gloririers. Nor can we, in 
the life-time of an individual, so stimulate 
this branch of culture, so unduly and dis- 
proportionately endow it, as to make a 
Walhalla start from a republican soil. The 
monuments, the pictures, the statues of the 
Republic will represent what the people 
love and wish for — not what they can be 
made to accept, not how much taxation 
they will bear. We hope by such slow 
growth to avoid the reaction resulting 
from a morbid development; a reaction 
like that which attended the building of 
St. Peter's ; a reaction like that consequent 
upon the outlay which gave birth to the 
royal mushroom at Versailles; a reaction 
like that which we anticipate in Bavaria, 
unless the people of that country are con- 
stituted differently from the rest of man- 
kind. 

If there be any youth toiling througli the 
rudiments of Art, at the forms of the sim- 
ple and efficient schools at New York 
(whose title is the only pompous thing 
about it), wi f h a chilling belief that else- 
where the difficulties he struggles with are 
removed or modified, we call upon him to 
be of good cheer, and we believe — what 
from our hearts we are convinced of — that 
there is at present no country where the 
development and growth of an artist is 
more free, healthful, and happy than it is 
in these United States. It is not until the 
tyro becomes a proficient — nay, an adept — 
that his fortitude and his temper are put 
to tests more severe than elsewhere — 
.tests of which we propose to speak more at 
large on a future occasion.* 

HoBATIO GbEENOTJGH. 



THE WIND IN THE CASEMENT. 
Written in ill health. 

BY WM. BELL SCOTT. 

Silence, oh Northeast WiDd, thy saddening cry, 

Silence, oh Wind, thine everlasting moan ! 

Is the child Innocence all naked thrown 

Out on the freezing earth — is the great sky 

Now made of lead for ever — nor again 

May the heart cheer up, nor sweet lips be curled ? 

Silence, oh deadly Wind I Most sure the rain 

That an indifferent and exacting world 

Showers on us, the cold blast that ever blows 

On one who wears no ermine, sings no song, 

And finds no holidays, are enough strong 

To give us daily aches and overthrows : 

But, with thy ceaseless inorganic wail, 

Like parting Providence — who would not fail? 

TO THE ARTISTS CALLED P. R. B. 

BY WM. BELL SCOTT. 

I thank you, Brethren in sincerity. 

I who, within the circle of this Art, 

The charmed circle, humbly stand apart, 

Scornfully also, with a listless eye, 

Sick of conventional vitality. 

For ye have shown, with youth's brave confidence, 

The honesty of true speech — that intense 

Reality uniting soul and sense. 

When Faith is strong, Art strikes its roots far down, 

And bears both flower and fruit with seeded core : 

When Faith dies out, the fruit appears no more, 

But the flower bears a worm within its crown. 

Rejoice, and shrink not. Once again Art's way 

Shall be made odorous with new showers of May. 



* Published iu a Periodical in 1843. 



CONVEBSATTONS WITH MENDELSSOHN. 
Dwigkt's Journal of Music contains a trans- 
lation from the German, with the above head- 
ing, in which article are many thoughts of great 
value and interest to every one connected with 
the Art-world. Mendelssohn says: — 

" If a man possesses talent, and yet manu- 
factures ordinary trash, it is always his own 
fault. He does not employ his materials as he 
could employ them, were he in earnest. The 
most ordinary cause of ordinary compositions ia 
a want of self-criticism and of an endeavor to 
improve. Had I printed everything williout al- 
tering, there would be very little peculiar to re- 
mark in my works. If I am allowed to possess 
any peculiar characteristics, I am conscious, in 
my own mind, that I ,owe them mostly to my 
strict self-criticism and my habit of altering and 
striving to improve. I have turned and twisted 
the thoughts — how many times have I fre- 
quently done so with one and the same— in or- 
der to transform their original ordinary phy- 
siognomy into one more original, more impor- 
tant, and more effective. 1 ' 

In the course of conversation, his interlocutor • 
asserts that — 

"If we want to render ourselves a strict ac- 
count of- the impressions which musical compo- 
sitions produce upon us, we find that many 
works do not please us at all— rindeed, it. is 
very seldom that we meet with one which 
satisfies us in every respect In one case the 
melodic outline of the thought pleases us but 
not the accompaniment, or if the latter pleases, 
the harmony to it does not, and so on. Some 
persons, again, delight especially in the most 
vigorous thoughts, with a plentiful supplyof 
brass instruments, while another individual, 
more delicately organized, does not like them, 
but prefers far more the finer, milder shades, 
&C. These likings and dislikings implanted in 
us, for productions of Art, constitute our origi- 
nal individual dispositions, and are, in their va- 
rious degrees and combinations, intellectually, 
what the outward varieties of figure, bearing, 
and features are physically. In this respect, all 
men, or at least the great mass of individuals, 
possess a disposition for idiosyncrasy." '"■ 

Mendelssohn then continues—" There is some- 
thing in what you say. I presume that you 
deduce from this the fact that the artist -must 
give the reins to his original disposition ; that 
he should not, for instance, seek to. remodel or 
modify it in obedience to the authority of great 
artists, or even prevailing views, and that, by 
this means, he can work, with full conscious- 
ness, towards the development of his idiosyn- 
crasy ?" 

"That is certainly what I mean," I conti- 
nued. " There are, as I have already said, few 
men without idiosyncrasy originally, but there 
are very few of them who possess such inde- 
pendent minds as to be able to develope them- 
selves entirely in accordance with their nature ; 
they allow themselves to be caught by otherin- 
fluences, by aesthetical arguments, by criticisms 
on their works, by celebrated men, who com- 
mand a large public, &c. They think they will 
pursue a safer course by taking the road follow- 
ed by such persons, than by following the man- 
ner that is naturally their own, and thus, from 
this constraint, to which they subject them- 
selves, become more or less imitators.' 

" That is perfectly right," said Mendelssohn, 
interrupting me. " Such independence, how- 
ever. I can claim for myself, for I have been 
conscious of it from my earliest youth upwards. 
I cannot remember a single occasion on which I 
ever said in my own mind : ' You shall write a 
trio, like such and such a one of Beethoven, or 
Mozart, or any other master,' but I wrote it in 
conformity with my own taste, according to what 
floated before me generallyas pleasing. Thusffor 
instance, I never liked the boisterous brass in- 



